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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


SEVENTH  EVENING. 

Oi»  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Oakley’s 
family  circle  being  again  asseinbleil,  Edward 
inquired  of  bis  father  whether  the  bear  skin 
wiiich  he  had  mentioned  on  the  preceding 
evening  was  considered  a  valuable  sort  ol 
clothing  among  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Oaik/ry.— Valuable,  but  not  costly. — 
The  fur  of  the  salile  is  fur  more  costly. — 
'J'beir  skins,  according  to  Bauer,  are  more 
precious  than  cloth  of  gold,  insomuch  that 
forty  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  usually  packed  in  one  bale,  have  been 
sold  for  more  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

Edward. — Well  may  the  hardy  Siberian 
creep  along  upon  the  snow  and  hide  behind 
the  drifts,  to  obtain  a  shot  at  one  of  these 
animals. 

Mr.  O. — We  have  as  yet  contemplated 
those  [leople  only  who  are  savages,  or  tiiose 
who  may  be  termed  half  savages,  whose  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  their  soil  and  climate  present: 
you  have  seen  that  these  people  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  most  trifling  conveniences  of 
life,  and  without  which  we  could  si-arcely 
exist.  I  will  only  instance  one  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  Bread.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
hardly  used,  to  lie  reduceil  to  live  upon  that 
alone,  and  yet  how  many  people  are  there 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  existence.  How- 
delighted  would  tliey  be  to  substitute  it  for 
the  coarse  food  which  is  their  daily  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  f^’-eenlnuders  and  Samoiedes 
feed  wholly  upon  fish  ;  the  Kamtschatdales 
make  a  paste  from  the  liark  of  the  hirch-tree ; 
and  the  Tonguese,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lena  in  Siberia,  have  no  other 
bread  than  that  which  they  make  from  the 
bulbous  roots  of  the  yellow  lily.  In  Lapland 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a 
bread  made  of  the  reindeer  moss  and  Iceland 
moss;  by  repeatedly  baking  these  mosses, 
they  lose  their  natural  bitterness;  when  dried 
they  are  reduced  to  fiowder,  and  formed  into 
a  kind  of  |»a»te,  either  alone,  or  mi.xed  with 
ptarl  barley,  oats,  or  rye. 

The  Swedish  l.aplanders  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  such  necessity  as  to  live  niion  a 
kind  of  broth  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
birch-tree  and  the  fat  of  the  n-indeer. — 
When  they  can  add  to  this  a  little  shee|»’s 
milk  and  the  juice  of  a  berry  from  which 
they  extract  a  palatable  liquid,  this  mess  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  dainty  to  their  palates.  The 
Nogay  Tartars  cat  fish  dried  in  the  sun  in¬ 
stead  of  bread.  The  peojile  of  Gallas,  who 
inhabit  the  country  bordering  upon  Abys¬ 
sinia,  make  balls  of  Itaked  coffee  mixed  up 
with  fat.  'I'hey  generally  carry  a  bag  aliout 
with  them  containing  balls  of  this  descriji- 
tion.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  adopt  this 
food;  and  the  ('alifornians  make  a  kind  of 
chocolate  of  a  species  of  oily  berry  they 
possess,  which  senes  them  instead  of  bread. 

Among  the  Moore  of  Senegal,  gum  forms 
their  principal  food  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year;  but  what  will  you  say  to  a 
people,  who,  instead  of  bread,  eat  earth  ? 

Charles  Sf  Eliza — Oh,  what  a  strange 
food  ! 

Edward. — What  an  extraordinary  taste 
they  must  have  to  eat  earth. 

Mr.  O.— These  people  do  not  eat  all  earths 
indiscriminately  ;  they  choose  a  kind  of  clay, 
called  atnonjfst  the  negroes  Jlbou,  and  it  is 
sold  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  markets:  they 
knead  it  into  balls  or  cakes,  and  gradually 
bake  it,  moistening  it  occasionally.  Thi.s 
strange  custom  is  not  confined  to  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  nor  to  the  i::hnbitants  of  New 
California ;  for  the  Otomacks,  who  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  and  the  river  La 
Meta  in  South  America  have  recourse  to  the 
same  extraordinary,  and  to  us,  unpalatable 
food.  In  the  rainy  season,  when  these  rivers 
overflow  their  banks,  all  fishing  is  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  during  the  two  or  three  months  of 
this  flood  the  savages  live  ujion  clay  ;  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  vary  this  repast  with  the 
roots  of  the  fern,  a  stray  fish,  or  a  small  liz¬ 
ard. 

Caroline. — And  this  food  supports  life ! 

Mr.  O. — It  satisfies  the  appetite,  but  its 


effect  upon  the  human  body  is  pitiable;  it 
renders  it  thin  and  spare  ;  yet  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  it  does  not  appear  to  dis¬ 
agree.  The  Otomacks  are  extremely  fond 
of  it,  they  have  always  a  store  of  it  by  them, 
and  w  hen  the  fishing  season  returns,  they  do 
not  wholly  relinquish  their  repast  of  clay. 

Another  singular  fact  is  the  conversion  of 
lime  into  food,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose 
in  Soiidi  America.  This  lime,  made  from 
burned  and  jiowdered  shells,  is  sold  in  large 
quantities  in  their  markets.  The  savages  of 
this  country  make  long  journeys  without 
troubling  themselves  about  food  at  all :  they 
carry  with  them  a  bag  of  this  lime  jiowder 
and  cocoa  leaves;  and  travellers  assert  that 
this  strange  food  satisfies  hunger,  although  it 
does  not  nourish  the  body. 

It  is  the  same  with  liquids  as  with  solids  : 
wine  or  beer  would  lie  a  delicious  nectar  to 
a  people  who  are  obliged  to  melt  snow,  to 
steep  mushrooms,  or  boil  fish,  or  extract  the 
oil  of  the  seal  and  whale  for  their  drink. — 
VV’hen  Captain  Cook  touched  at  New  Zeal¬ 
and,  the  inhabitants  who  came  on  hoard  his 
vessels,  emptied  the  lamps  and  drank  the  oil, 
and  took  lotig  draughts  ot  the  same  liquid 
fropi  the  casks  which  contained  it.  Iti  North 
America,  the  natives  extract  a  wholesotne 
and  agreeable  beverage  from  the  bratiches  of 
the  young  fir-tre<‘s:  and  the  Croatiatis,  who 
have  forests  of  plum-trees,  make  a  species 
of  brandy  from  their  Iruit. 

Was  I  not  therefore  right,  when  I  said 
there  were  people  who  were  ignorant  of 
those  thitigs  which  we  consider  amdng  the 
first  necessju  ies  of  life.^ 

Caroline. — Indeed  you  were,  jiapa:  but  I 
hope  that  we  shall  now  he  entertained  with 
a  diflerent  account,  anil  tiuit  we  are  drawing 
towards  the  third  step  of  your  imaginary 
ladder. 

Mr.  O. — Your  hopes  shall  be  realized  ;  for 
the  nations  I  am  about  to  treat  of  are  more 
amply  provided  by  nature  with  the  tiec«?s.i- 
ries  of  life,  atid  industry  has  by  cultivation 
increased  thetn.  The  .Moorish  trilH-s,  who 
inhabit  the  iKirders  ot  .Seneg:d  iti  Africa, 
have  it)  some  degree  retidered  the  Euro|)eans 
tributary  to  them,  by  the  proditctioti  of  one 
single  species  of  tree,  atid  to  which  they  are 
also  indebted  themselves  for  food.  I  mean 
the  gum  arahic  tree, as  it  is  called,  belonging 
to  the  acacia  tribe,  of  which  there  are  flirty 
species :  it  is  s|)read  all  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  Blanc  to  Cape  Verd ;  but  it  forms 
|;rinci[»ally  three  great  forests,  which  are  the 
projierty  of  three  distinct  trilies  of  .Moore; 
and  it  is  to  these  people  the  Europeans  are 
obliged  to  address  themselves  for  this  article, 
which  is  of  indispensable  utility  in  our  arts 
and  manufactures  generally,  but  above  all  in 
dying,  painting,  and  the  fabrication  of  ceriaiti 
stuffs,  on  account  of  its  glutinous  quality, 
w  hich  gives  a  fitieness  of  texture  and  a  lus¬ 
trous  a|)pearance. 

Edward. — Is  this  gum  found  only  in  Sen¬ 
egal  f 

.Mr.  O. — All  the  countries  within  the  tro¬ 
pics  proditce  this  s|)e;-ies:  Arabia  alioutids 
in  it  particularly;  and,  in  fiict,  it  has  derived 
its  name  of  Gum  Arabic  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  having  lieen  first  imported  from 
that  country.  Indeed,  it  is  not  above  one 
hundred  years  atio  that  it  was  known  to  be 
so  abundant  in  Senegal. 

The  Senegal  gum  is  by  fiir  the  finest ; 
there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  red  and  the 
white.  After  the  rainy  and  stonily  season 
is  over,  which  begins  in  July  atid  lasts  till 
November,  the  wind  is  so  violent  and  so 
parching,  that  the  woods  crack  and  split 
with  a  violent  noise.  The  bark  of  the  aca¬ 
cias  thus  s(»lit,  the  juice  exudes  quickly,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  btirk  in  the  form  of 
a  limpid  brilliant  drop.  At  the  lieginning  of 
December,  this  gum  harvest  is  ready  to  be 
gathered:  then  the  Moore,  who  claim  the 
three  great  forests,  quit  their  deserts  and  re¬ 
pair  thither  in  crowds,  leaving  behind  them 
the  old  men  and  the  children  only  as  the 
gnanlians  of  their  flocks  and  slaves.  Their 
expedition  resembles  one  of  a  warlike  cast: 
the  princes  and  chiefs  mount  camels,  their 
wives  are  seated  in  a  kind  of  basket,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  canopy,  affixed  to  the  backs 
of  the  same  kind  of  animal ;  others  are 
mounterl  on  horees  or  oxen,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  peojile  follow  on  foot.  A  troop  of 
Moors,  armed  with  long  lances,  are  deputed 
to  keep  order  amidst  this  singular  caravan. 
In  about  ten  days  their  march  is  completed  ; 
they  then  pitch  their  tents  in  front  of  the 
forest,  and  make  preparations  for  their  in¬ 
tended  operations.  From  this  moment  the 
fresh  gum  forms  the  principal  article  of  their 


foinl ;  they  either  suck  it  alone,  or  mixing  it 
with  milk  and  the  juice  of  meats,  form  it 
into  cakes,  which  keep  a  considerable  time. 
Having  dis|>ereed  themselves  in  the  forests, 
they  are  six  weeks  engaged  in  collecting  the 
gum,  and  in  filling  their  large  leather  sacks, 
with  which  they  load  their  lieasts.  When 
the  harvest,  for  I  must  use  that  expression, 
is  com|)lete,  and  a  day  of  meeting  is  agreed 
upon  between  the  Eurofieans  and  the  Moore, 
they  repair  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Sen¬ 
egal,  but  princi|>ally  bending  their  steps  to 
the  factory,  called  ‘  The  Stair,  or  Ladder  of 
the  Desert,’  where  the  French  nation  has 
principally  established  this  traffic  of  Gum 
Arabic.  Early  on  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
the  market,  the  caravan  is  in  motion,  a  cloud 
of  dusi  aiinotinces  its  approacli ;  the  desert 
itself  seems  animated  :  the  noise  of  the 
beasts,  which  are  ornamented  with  boughs 
of  acacia ;  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
motley  group,  the  eagerness  of  their  actions, 
acconqianied  by  their  unceasing  garrulity, 
altogether  form  a  scene  of  the  most  singular 
descrijition.  'I'he  beasts  of  burden  are 
quickly  unloaded  of  the  sacks,  which  are 
carried  to  the  shi|)s,  where  their  contents  are 
measured  in  large  tubs, called  cantors:  these 
tiiljs  are  fastened  upon  tieck;  and,  when  the 
merchandise  is  bought,  it  is  by  means  of  a 
groove  easily  removed  to  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  This  gum  is  not  jiaid  for  in  specie, 
lint  is  exchanged  for  diflerent  kinds  of  cal¬ 
ico.  L'ntil  the  sale  commences,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Moore  are  the  lK.*st  friends  in  the 
world,  but  the  moment  that  self-interest  Ik*- 
gins  to  act  njion  either  party,  the  tumult  be¬ 
comes  so  great  that  it  is  indesi'rihahle.  The 
Moors  have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  artifices 
to  throw  the  merchants  off  their  guard: — 
they  climb  the  vessel,  tumultuously  scream, 
and,  brandishing  their  daggers,  threaten  to 
compel  them  to  submit  to  their  terms  of 
traffic.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the 
guns,  and  to  arm  the  sailors,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  depredaiore  from  carrying  their 
point..-  But  the  love  of  gain  induces  men  to 
submit  to  this  disagreeable  treatment,  and 
the  value  of  the  gum  w  hich  is  annually  pur- 
chaseil  amounts  to  an  hundred  thoustmd 
litres.  It  is  supfiosed  that  the  forests  of 
SeiH'gal  alone  couhl  produce  gum  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  livres,  besides 
that  which  the  Moors  gather  for  themselves 
as  food,  and  as  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. 


The  Horse. 

The  first  breaking  of  the  horse  for  riding 
is  attriliuted  by  some  authors  to  the  Lapithre, 
and  is  sfioken  of  by  Virgil  in  his  thinl  Geor- 
gic,  thus  translated  by  Dryden,  line  177  : — 

‘  Bold  Erichlhonius  was  the  first  who  join’d 
Four  horses  for  the  ra|>i<l  race  ilesigii’d, 

And  o’er  the  dusty  wheels  presiding  sat  : 

The  l.apilhcP  to  chariots  add  the  staiv 

t)f  bits  and  bridles  ;  tau°ht  the  steed  to  bound, 

'J’o  run  the  rung,  and  trace  the  mazy  round, 

To  stop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know, 

T’  obey  the  rider,  and  to  dare  the  foe.’ 

Authors  are,  however,  mtich  divided  as  to 
the  period  when  men  first  liegan  to  mount 
horses  for  the  [inrpose  of  riding.  From  the 
writings  of  Homer  we  learn,  that,  long  be¬ 
fore  his  lime,  the  horse  wtis  used  to  the 
saddle.  He  is  stiid  to  have  flouri.shed  about 
168  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or,  according 
to  others,  160  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Paterculus  says,  he  lived  968  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  Herodotus,  884 
years,  and  cotemporary  with  Hesiod.  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  a  metaphor,  in  the  fifteenth  hook  of 
the  Iliad,  compares  the  strength  of  Ajax, 
flying  from  ship  to  ship,  to  that  of  a  horse¬ 
man  on  a  strong  steed,  which  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Pope’s  translation: — 

‘  Nor  fights,  like  others,  fix’d  to  certain  stands. 

But  looks  a  moving  tovver  above  the  bands  : 

H  igli  on  the  decks,  with  vast  g  gantic  stride. 

The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  .si<le. 

So,  when  a  horseman,  from  the  walc.-’y  mead, 
(Skill’ll  III  lliemanage  of  the  bounding  steed,) 
Drives  four  fair  coiir-ers,  practised  to  obey, 

To  some  great  city,  through  the  public  way  ; 

Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run, 

He  shifts  his  scat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one  ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes.’ 

Strabo  a&Ncrt5,  that  the  Medea,  Persiana, 
and  .Armenians,  were  the  first  that  invented 
the  art  of  riding  and  shooting.  Polydorus 
a.scribe.a  it  to  Bellero|)hon ;  Lysias,  the  orator, 
to  the  Amazonian  women.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  find,  from  the  ancietit  historians 
and  poets,  that  riding  must  have  been  early 
cultivated  as  an  art ;  and  those  who  excelled 
in  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatest 


men  of  antiquity.  Among  the  names  of 
celebrated  horsemen  in  ancient  times,  w» 
find,  Aiitomedon,  servant  of  Achilles  ;  Ida- 
eus,  servant  to  Purdimns  ;  Metiocus,  servant 
to  Turrius,  a  king  of  Rutuli ;  Myrtilus,  ser¬ 
vant  to  Oeiiomaus,  a  son  of  Stars ;  Ceberes, 
servant  to  Darius,  the  noble  satrap  of  Persia  ; 
and  Anniceris,  servant  to  Cyraneus. 

It  apjiears  to  have  been  afler  the  use  of 
horees  for  riding,  that  the  term  courser  was 
employed,  which  is  now  in  general  use  for 
all  eastern  horses. 

I  think  it  indisputable,  that  horses  were 
not  used  for  riding  till  long  alter  the  lime 
they  were  harness(;d  in  war-chariots.  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  mentions,  in  his  travels 
through  Persia  and  various  countries  of  the 
East,  that  he  examined  all  the  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  amongst  others  the  fine  sculp¬ 
tures  on  the  ruins  of  PersejKiIis,  from  which 
he  ilrew  the  conclusion,  at  once  inieresting, 
and  in  some  measure  confirmerory  of  the 
opinion  aliove  noticed,  that  the  horee  has 
been  gradually  suhiiiied.  He  says,  ‘  There 
are  no  figures  mounted  on  horseback,  al- 
tliougli  some  travellers  have  mentioned 
horsemen  among  those  scul|)tures.  One 
would  think,  that  the  simple  act  of  mount¬ 
ing  on  a  horse’s  hack  would  naturally  have 
[ireceded  the  use  of  wheel  carriages,  and 
their  complicated  iiarness ;  yet  no  horst-inen 
are  found  at  Peree|>olis ;  and  we  know 
Homer’s  horses  are  nqiresented  in  chariots, 
from  which  the  warriors  sometimes  des¬ 
cended  to  combat  on  foot ;  but  the  j>oet 
has  not  descriheil  them  as  ligliting  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  absence  of  mounted  figures 
miglit  antborize  an  opinion,  that  these  sculp¬ 
tures  had  lieeii  executeil  before  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  w  hose  precejits  and  e.xanifile  first  in¬ 
spired  the  Persians  w  ith  a  love  of  equestrian 
exercises,  of  whicli,  before  his  time,  they 
were  totally  iginrant- 

It  is  a  generally  received,  although  erro¬ 
neous  opinion,  that  Arabia  was  the  native 
comitry  of  the  horse;  but  this  we  find  not 
to  be  ilie  case,  from  what  is  .stated  in  U 
(’hronicics,  chap,  ixt,  which  informs  us  that 
King  Solomon  obtained  gold  nnd  silver  from 
that  country ;  and  in  tiie  28tb  verse,  that 
‘they  brought  unto  Solomon  horses  out  of 
Egypt,  and  out  of  all  land.>*.’  Now,  had 
they  originally  come  from  .Arabia,  it  is  pro- 
liuhle  that  country  would  have  been  here 
exjiressly  mentioned.  Even  so  late  as  tlie 
.seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  pro|>het  Mahomet  attacked  the  Koreish, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  he  liad  only  two  horses 
in  his  train ;  nnd  allhongh,  in  the  plunder 
of  this  horrible  campaign,  he  curried  with 
him  in  his  retreat  twenty-four  thousand 
camels,  forty  thousand  sheep,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  there  is  no 
mention  of  horses  being  part  of  the  booty. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Arahiaiis  had  but 
few  horses,  and  those  not  al  all  inlued  ;  so 
that  Arabia,  where  are  now  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  coursers  in  the  world,  is  coriqiara- 
tively  of  modern  date  as  a  breeding  country. 
In  the  second  century,  horses  were  export¬ 
ed  from  Egypt  to  Arabia,  as  presents  to  va¬ 
rious  of  their  kings;  nnd  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  finest  horses  were  origin¬ 
ally  the  produce  of  Egypt,  whence  iliey 
were  also  exported  to  Ethiopia,  India,  Per¬ 
sia,  Parlhia,  Armenia,  Scythia,  &c.  Sol¬ 
omon  is  said  to  have  had  ‘four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses  nnd  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen.’  The  jirice  of  an 
Egyptiah  hor.se  in  those  days  was  one  hnn- 
ilred  and  fifly  shekels  of  silver,  which 
amounts  to  alioiit  seventeen  pounds  two 
sliillings  sterling;  a  very  large  sum  at  that 
remote  period. 

SoloiHon’s  suite  of  stables  seems  to  have 
been  magnificent.  He  kept  horses  both  for 
pomp  and  gam.  His  stud,  even  in  our  own 
times,  i.s  unequalled  :  it  was  supplied  to  him 
from  two  sources.  Part  of  the  revenues  of 
his  kingdom  were  apjiropriated  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  .steeds;  and  the  surrounding  prin¬ 
ces  gave  him  maiiy  in  presents.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  numbers  from  Egypt,  which  then 
abounded  in  horses ;  but  I  think  it  more 
than  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  obtained 
their  best  steeds  from  the  somh,  astlie  local 
situation  of  that  country  was  but  ill  adapt¬ 
ed  to  preserve  them  in  perfortioii.  Thie 
monarch,  as  well  a.s  several  of  his  succes¬ 
sors,  obtained  coursers  from  Togarmah, 
now  understood  to  be  the  mmlern  Cnp|ia- 
docia,  or  the  lands  which  border  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  In  that  tract  of 
country,  and  all  Natolin,  the  value  and  uses 
of  the  horse  were  early  known,  and  every 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


means  were  em|iloyed  to  imjirove  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  breed  ;  as  that  country  was,  in 
these  early  times,  the  seat  of  several  flour¬ 
ishing  and  powerful  kingdoms. 

Leit  only  to  conjecture,  we  can  but  sup¬ 
pose,  from  a  combi nat'^oii  of  circumstances. 


THE  ARTS. 


UUAC.  iiudi  a  uuiuuiiiai  Lvii  ui  vii .  i  ,  /•  i  •  ii  luut  me  inv/uixs  iiuis 

that  Asia  was  the  onginul  country  of  the  has  not  only  beeii  useful  in  a  ages,  iliul  they  had  onlered  prayers  to 

horse;  for  there  he  is  found,  to  the  present  continues,  absolutely  neceswiry  o  offered  up  for  the  Countess,  and  bad  en- 

day,  roving  in  unrestrained  freedom:  and  preservation  and  improvement  of  every  tered  her  name  in  their  bead  rolls.  Itisob- 

we  are  without  any  historical  record  of  his  science,  and  for  conducting  the  or-  j;eryui,|o^  l),nt  tjmo  very  different 

havitrg  been  introduced  by  man  into  those  dinary  transactions  of  me.  ,  effects  on  the  various  ink.s,  with  which  these 

wiWs.  One  thing  is  ipiite  certain,  that  fie  f>ady  experience  shews,  that  the  most  certificates  w  ere  written  ;  some  are  as  fresli 
in  Amorin,.  n.- comiiion  objecis  geiicra  1 1 V  pro  VC  most  iisd  til  ,.nu  i.lMnL  if  ...p 


ningliam,  in  Essex,  and  done  many  other  This  ink  exhiliiis  a  purplish  black  color 
acts  of  piety.  This  roll  consists  tif  many  in  the  bottlas;  but  the  writing  performed 
menibriines  or  skins  of  parchment  sewed  to-  with  it  is  said  to  he  of  a  heiiutifni  black  cast, 
getlier;  all  of  which,  except  the  first,  con-  wliich  it  retains,  iinaliered,  for  a  considera- 
tuin  certificates  from  the  different  religious  iile  length  of  tune.  Each  quart  of  the  pre- 
houses,  that  the  two  monks  had  visited  paration  cuiitafns: 
them,  and  that  ihev  had  onlered  iiravers  to  oz.  drs.  era. 


was  not  found  either  in  America  or  New 


T^nst  iiAJk.  Jt^ruiJU  Clllld  '>•  j  » VAl  ^  l  “  I  ’  I  T'l  .*  t  **  nd  black  as  if  written  yesterday,  others  are  .  .  v 

Holland,  at  the  original  discovery  of  these  fd** ?nrVvinceL*'its*coni'e-'  ‘-hanged  brown,  and  some  are  of  a  yellow  m.  Rilmneourt  is  ofopinion, 

continents.  Tbe  great  tracts  of  desert  we  ha\ e  f  i  ink,  evi  .  jj  naturally  be  supposed,  tliat  prenared.  rnav  be  nre.served  se 

country  around  the  Sen  of  Arel,  and  tbe  mence  and  utility,  f  iiim  the  important  xn-  i|, ere  is  a  trreat  variety  of  band-writings  up-  u  slate  of  iierlectioii  without  iJ 
hpvpKppn  Up  ,l.P  ehts  arising  to  society  from  Its  use,  and  the  „.hp.  vvi.^.  f  >r 


Of  Galls  .  .  . 

oz. 

.  2 

dra. 

5 

gra. 

20 

Green  vitriol  . 

.  1 

2 

40 

Log'.vood  .  . 

.  1 

2 

40 

Gum  .  .  .  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

Blue  vitriol  .  . 

.  .  0 

2 

40 

Sugur-caudy  . 

.  0 

2 

40 

Oflspiun  St^n,  hflV'C  bcKU  i^juppos^ci  to  bt  ili6  ...  .  *11’  -  fr  t’  ti  *-***'^  mi;  13  uiuvi  irmis  or  iron* 

native  residence  of  the  horse;  hut,  if  this  r'l*  ■im,;mr^rnpn^riTlip*^Mbiisp*nfiliis  to  three.  The  ink  commonly  used,  is  mnnufactiii 

conjecture  he  correct,  he  must  have  widely  u  |,p  vvUI,p,j  tint  the  ^jy  stationens,  according  to  Dr.  Lewis’s 

extended  his  geograjihical  range,  for  he  is  ^  reLrulaiion  to  tJoibic  characters:  four-  cjpp.  hm  it  is  ill  cnicuiated  for  keeping, 

found  in  a  wil.l  state  in  Asia,  ns  far  north  as  J  ^  of  the  certificates  are  Norman,  which  it  deposits  a  black  sediment,  while  the  fli 


ffer  from  the  'U' t'*'"*  »  ‘"‘t  ‘'*6  <«ct  's  otherwise,  for  ther  galls  or  iron. 


in,  that  ink  thus 
several  years  in 
t  depositing  ei- 


reiluced  to  three. 

It  the  head  of  the  roll  is  writ- 


extended 
found  in 


The  ink  commonly  used,  is  mamifactiired 
by  stationers,  according  to  Dr.  Lewis’s  re¬ 
cipe;  hut  It  is  ill  calculated  fur  keeping,  ns 
it  deiiosits  a  black  sediment,  while  the  fluid 


I.7.J. ......  p  T. ....  ...  ..p  ....  ..M........  ,„.p.:pnt  Ln-1  ....wii-..  ...  p  i.p.w......  ........  n  (jpposiis  a  uiiicK  seoimeiii,  Willie  lue  nmi 

the  sixtieth  degree,  and  to  the  utmost  south-  "  ,V‘ makiiur  t  instnimen-  writing  had  taken  i,.selfis  of  a  pale  color.  Each  quart  of  thi 

sivrromoa  svf*  irticf  r*/-kn»MiaAnr  unrl  'CrV  fllHl  UVUIICG  IfOni  HlUKing  ll  inStrUIll^M  olmrhdf  Avsirtr  rkthc^r  Snmo  nf  tim  •  i.  ? _ 


ern  extremes  of  that  vast  continent,  and  'e/y  ««'l  j!*-®"'  ‘"“'''‘'8  insfumen- 

also  in  many  parts  of  Africa  ,  but  we  must  '«*  accomplislmient  of  any  base  pur- 

snpiiose,  that  those  of  the  former  country  I’®*®**-  .  .  „  .  ,  , 

emigrated  as  the  species  multiplied.  .  S''"l''e  as  the  composition  of  ink  may  b 

The  Sybarites,  a  powerful  people,  who  tliouglit,  and  really  is,  it  is  a  fact  we  I  knowr 
flourisi.ed  above  five  liundreci  am!  fifty  yeni>  *" 

before  the  CI.ristian  era,  bad  a  fine  b.eed  ol  ^-V 


lose,  that  those  ot  tlie  former  country  .  .  „  .  ,  ,  winch  we  conceive  were  writi 

grated  as  the  species  multiplied.  Simple  as  the  composition  of  ink  may  le  jj^jj  nioj,|^g.  n,,d  a  very  few  an 

be  Sybarites,  a  powerful  people,  who  fl'oa"l*t»  a>'‘l  really  is,  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  die  letters.  It  may  bow 

rislied  above  five  hundred  am!  fifty  year.'  that  we  have  at  present  none  equal  in  bean-  in  general,  that  black  ink  of 


i/riuic  iiic  vviiiisuuii  tria,  ijiui  u  uiic  iiiuuii  ui  -  i 

horses,  .nn.l  their  cavalry  was  numerous.-  'Y  '  «i;i<e*'>-  l-y  «"  ...spection  «  many  ol 
Caeli.is  tells  os  ,1m,  ibis  i.eoole  became  ex-  M&fe.  _above  _q,.o,ed,  espec.l  y  tl mse 


Cuelius  tells  us  that  this  people  Itecame  ex¬ 
tremely  licentious,  and  taught  their  horses 
to  dance  to  the  sound  of  pijies,  at  their 
common  feasts.  The  Sybarites  went  to  war 
with  the  town  of  Cretona,  and  were  ulti¬ 
mately  subdued  and  nnniliilated  by  tbe  Cre- 
toniats,  who,  at  tbe  onset,  ordered  a  nnniiier 
of  pipers  and  minstrels  to  play,  wliich  cau¬ 
sed  all  tbe  Sybarite  horses  to  dance  among 
their  adversaries,  so  that  they  became  an 
easy  fonqiiest.  This  happened  five  biin- 
dred  and  eight  years  before  Christ. 

The  Amazons,  a  nation  of  fiimous  women. 


**  place  of  almost  every  other.  Some  of  the  inU  <<niit»in« 
certificates  are  in  modern  Gothic  letters, 

.  ^  w  hich  we  conceive  were  written  by  Eng-  Of  Galls 
lisli  monks;  and  a  very  few  are  in  Lomlmr-  Green  v 
die  small  letters.  It  may  however  be  saiil  Lo"woo 
‘Y  in  getieral,  that  black  ink  of  the  seventli,  Gum 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  at  least  1^1 

^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  preserves  its  ori-  ,  .  ' 

ginal  blackness nnicli  lietter  lliaii  that  ofsiic-  in  I  iis  pr 
x-  . .  I-  .  .•  .1  •  the  ink  minU 

3  ceeding  ages;  not  even  excejiting  the  six-  . 


Of  Galls  .  .  . 

oz. 

.  .  3 

dra. 

0 

^0 

Green  vitriol  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

Logwood  .  . 

.  .0 

5 

24 

Gum  .  .  .  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

II  appear  by  an  inspection  ol  many  ol  ’ ,|,e  Anglo-Saxons,  preserves  its  ori-  mr  blue  vitriol  nor  sugar  are  employ- 

ISS.  aliove  quoted,  especa  y  those  gi„a|  blackness mneb  iH^tmi  iba.i  that  ofsne-  i;re|«in:i.oi..  As,  however  both 

written  n  Emi;  and  in  I  be  times  of  t  be  Sax-  ”  .• .  .  .•  .i  •  ihe  ink  made  after  the  latter  method,  and 

wi lilt II  III  ..  .  3  ceeding  ages;  not  even  excepting  the  six-  ,  ,  ,  r  .  .i  • 

\\  bat  occasions  so  great  a  dispa.  ity  ^nd  seventeenth,  in  wliich  Ct  was  fre-  ‘'«""i;’"«.dp  according  to  other  recipes, 

It  arise  from  oi.r  ignorance,  or  from  ,  are  not  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  acids, 

ant  of  materials  ?  I- rom  neither,  but  i,^f„,e'ihe  four  last  centuries.  e'' 


ons.  U  bat  occasions  so  great  a  dispai  ity  ?  geventeentli,  in  wliich  it  was  fre- 

Does  It  arise  from  oiir  ignorance,  or  from  :..L  v,...,  rnr..lM  ..... 


oiir  want  ot  materials  r  rom  neiincr,  uni 
from  the  negligence  of  the  present  race;  as 


red  a  nnnilier  atleruion  w oiild  soon  demoiisti  ate,  Venice,  wrote  a  curious  1m, ok  c'incerniiig 

,  wliich  can-  that  we  want  neilliers  i  nor  ingrei  lents  o  jid^g^  jg  now  scarce,  though  there  is 

lance  among  gooiLnow  as  at  any  former  pe-  edition  of  it  printed  in  London,  in  KJfjO, 


It  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
'that  the  records  of  parliament,  the  decisions  i 
and  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  justice. 


u  .  •  •  c  .•  I-  •  records,  deeds,  and  other  iloeiinients;  M. 

reter  Laniparms,  professor  of  medicine,  ,  i  .•  n  • 

'  '  I  ,  .  ’  Westrnmb  recommends  tfie  following  mgre- 

at  Venice,  wrote  a  curious  Im, ok  c'incerniiig  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  .  .  ^  . 

•  I,  „  .1-  1  ■  ,1  ...  •  dients,  as  being  well  calculated  to  remedy 

inks,  wdiicti  IS  now  scarce,  ibotigb  there  is  n  i  . 

„  ,  .  ....  .11  1  •  ......1  this  inconvenience.  He  directs  one  ounce 

an  edition  ot  it  printed  in  London,  in  KigO,  ,  .  .  •  •,  ...  e. 

4.  •  ill  A,  .  ’  of  Hrazil-wood,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 

4to.  J  lie  title  IS,  ‘  De  Atramentis  ciiui.scon-  ,,  i  i  i  i  •  ■' 

,,  ■'  nrHil-niits,  to  be  iMJileil  in  forty-six  ounces 

<iue  generis  opus  sane  novum.  Haetennsa  ''  .i.,  \  .  .-ii 

'  ?  I  .  ,  r,.,  •  ,  •  •  .somewhat  ess  than  three  pints)  of  water  till 

iieiimie  promnlgatiirn.’  1  Ins  w'ork  is  divi-  ,  ...  .  ,  . 

deil  inro'six  par?s,  tbe  first  of  which  treats 

or  about  two  quarts. 

This  decoction  is  to  he  poured,  while  hot. 


who  flourished  ahoiit  five  hundred  years  ‘-onveyances  i.om  i.ia.i  m  ....a 

before  Christ,  and  who  fo.inded  an  ek-n-  ments,  and  other  instruments  which  afle^^^ 

I  I  .  1  iirouertv.  should  be  written  with  ink  ol  sucli 

sive  empire  in  Asia  .Minor,  were  celebrated  i 'op.  i_v,  .omwm.  ....  , 

.  I  1  j  .•  1  1  i-  I  dural)  e  oiia  ity.  ns  may  best  resist  the  iles- 

eqiiestnaiis,  and  bad  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  "ui.i  le  .j  .  y, 

’ll  1  .  1  .  ■  .1  r-..!  ...  triietive  iiowers  of  tune  and  Ifie  elements. — 

Herodotus,  who  wrote  in  the  filili  eeiitnry  . 

before  our  Saviour,  informs  iim,  that  the  uecessity  ol  p.iymg  giea 

Ethiopians  had  a  good  breed  of  horses,  and  !'"«  ""T 

that  they  were  tven  equestrians.  The  ing  the  rolls  and  records  that  have  been  wni- 


flmirished  about  five  hundred  yearJ  ‘-unveyances  from  iiian  to  man,  wills,  testa-  jrenerally  of  inks  made  from  |,yrites,  stones,  ‘U-Uj'uut  two  quarts.  i  I -i  h  t 

:  Christ,  and  who  fo.inded  an  ekten-  «i.‘l  other  mstnimeii.s  which  afleci  This  .  ecoc.ion  is  to  he  poured,  while  hot. 

mpire  in  Asia  Minor,  were  celebrated  P>-o|“-rty,  should  be  written  with  nik  of  such  particularly  of  ;!»7  ‘-opi'eraS  or  green  vt- 

tr.  IMS.  and  bad  a  fine  breed  of  horses.  n.ay  best  rests  the  des-  iirol ;  a_qimr.er  ofan  ounce  of  g.im-arabic, 


that  they  were  even  eqiieslriaiis.  1  lie 
same  author  tell-s  ns,  that  the  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses  from  very 
remote  periods;  and  that  the  soldiers  id 
that  country,  who  attended  Xerxes  in  bis 
celebrated  march  against  the  Grecians, 
fought  on  horseback,  besides  using  war- 
cliariots. 

7’be  same  niitlior  s.iy.s,  that  the  ancient 
Persian  horses  were  fiimous  for  tlieir  beauty, 
vigor,  fire,  and  other  qualities,  and  so  cele¬ 
brated  on  ai-eoiiiit  of  llieir  speed,  that  the 
name  of  a  horse,  in  that  conn  try,  is  Jlsbaca, 
or  wind-foot,  a  term  very  exjiressive  of  the 
great  speed  of  the  coursers.  So  essential 
(lid  that  people  consider  the  aecomplisli- 
ment  of  riding,  tliat  they  taught  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  mount  a  horse  i  t  five  years  of  age. 
VV'e  are  informed  by  Vegetiiis,  a'writer  who 
flonrislied  three  liiiiidied  and  eiglitv-six 


ten  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  end  id 
the  seventeenth,  w  itli  the  writings  we  have 
remaining  of  various  ages  Iroiii  the  filili  to 


•  lifxry  iiifiviv,  iitriii  iii'.KXio  Mini  «.(IIAX:^a  I  •  ‘I  •  A  I  A 

The  third  of  ink  made  from  soots  and  vi-  "  ^'n.ilar  quaon.y  ‘,1  wl.i  e  sugar.  As 

soon  as  a  pertert  (ioluiioiMu  lliesp  .^iihslaii- 

Tim  fourth  of  the  diff-erent  kinds  of  inks  ce.s  has  taken  pli.ee,  one  oonce  and  a  q.u.r- 

used  hv  the  librarii  or  hook-write.-s,  as  well  finely  pnlvenzed  ,s  to  he  add- 

I  *  ■  ,  I  •  ei  ;  togei her  wiili  lliree  qiiartersof  tmoiince 

as  I, V  printers  and  engravers, and  ol  staining  ...  .  ii  ■  ■■■  . 

*  •  '  '  ^  «il  •I.Ak  I  ■  a  •  ■  k  .  I  kl  tk/*  L*  I  k  l*>  *  «■  I  A\t  kk.:  I  ir  /lifkitAwl 


or  wriling  upon  marlde,  stucco  or  sealioiia, 
and  of  encaustic  modes  of  writing;  as  also 


the  twellth  centiii ie.-.  Notwitlist.indi..g  tlie  „f  |j,j,,i,|g  f;,^  or  coloring  of  leatli- 


siiperior  antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in 
excellent  preservation;  hut  we  lre(|iientl_\ 
find  the  foriuer,  though  of  more  lutaleru 
date,  so  much  defaced,  that  they  are  scarce¬ 
ly  legible. 

Inks  are  of  various  sorts,  ns  enciisiic  or 
varnish,  Indian  ink,  gold  and  silver,  purple, 
black,  red,  green,  iiml  various  otfier  colors: 
there  are  also  serret  and  sympallietic  inks. 

The  ink  used  by  the  ancients  had  nothing 
in  common  with  ours,  hut  the  color  and 


I  er,  cloths,  linen,  ami  woollen,  and  for  restor¬ 
ing  inks  that  have  been  defaced  by  time  ;  as 
likewise  many  methods  of  efraciiig  writing, 
restoring  decayed  piqier,  and  of  various 
modes  of  secret  w  riting. 

The  fifth  part  treats  of  inks  fitr  wriling 
made  in  diffi*renl  eoiinlries,  of  various  mate- 
riiils  and  colors;  ns  from  gums,  woods,  the 


ed  ;  together  with  three  qiiartersof  tmoiince 
of  the  |,urest  huiip-hlaek,  previously  dihileil 
in  one  ounce  of  the  liesi  hriiniiy.  Tim  w  hole 
is  to  Im  well  incorporated:  and,  after  it  hue 
subsided,  M.  Westriimh  asserts  that  it  will 
form  an  ink  ahsohitcly  iiidestructihle  hy  u- 
eiils. 

A  more  simple  romposiiion,  is  that  pro¬ 
posed  hy  IVI.  lios.si',  who  directs  one  ounce 
of  Ilrazil-wiiod  to  he  hoileil  in  twelve  minc¬ 
es  of  water,  with  hall  .'in  ounce  nf  alum,  till 
the  liquid  he  reduced  to  eight  ounces  ;  w  hen 


years  hefore  Christ,  that  the  horses  of  Per-  'T  '<^'vr..ten  with 

i\a  were  famous  m,  aecount  of  their  exeel-  Y-''’  ’’ 

lence  for  the  saddle,  being  very  sure-footed,  I'"'*  discernment  is  ne- 

extremely  gentle,  ami  easy  and  graceful  in  ''"f  *  “j 

their  motion,  which  was  something  between  f^»-merly  use.  were  liable  to  fade  and  decay, 
a  gallop  and  an  amble;  and  totho.se  who  «"!'  hnve  n.rne.l  red,  yellow,or 

cultivated  the  h  st  breed,  they  proved  a  j-ale:_^those  imperfections  are  however  rare 


there  are  also  serret  and  sympathetic  inks.  •  ^,,.1  also’  of  difrereni  "r*  .Y''''"*’''  '•« 

The  ink  used  hy  the  ancients  had  nothing  of  varnishes  mixed  with  half  an  •'iiiiee  of  guui-arahie,  and 

in  common  with ‘ours,  hut  the  color  ami  ,, art  treats  of  the  vnriou.s  oper-  ’ 

gum.  Gall  nuts,  copperas,  and  g.irn,  make  of  extracting  vitriol,  and  ofitsche.m-  i’":,'-'’  ‘‘.T"",';*:'.’  ‘"'''‘‘'■'V  •'■'."'’‘'•.'I 

iip  the  composition  ot  our  ink;  whereas  ,.„|  ly  huipid.  1  his  preparation  is  said  to  pos- 

soot,  or  ivory  black,  was  the  chief  ingredi-  This"wo.k  abounds  with  a  great  variety  f  '*>  '.''® 

eiit.n  tlmtoftheaneie.its;  so.hat  veryohl  ,.,,i|osoph.eal,  chemical,  ami  historical  "•'*«  "".v  lon.l  of  and,  aud  to  he  superior 

charters  might  he  suspected,  if  written  with  k„owledge  and  we  conceive  will  give  great  ''''V  I"-'’!’'-:'’*;'  '•>’ 

ink  entirely  s.m.  ar  to  what  we  use  ;  hut  the  ,.n,er.ainu.e..t  to  those  who  wish  for  ir.li.r-  ^  ''...ahle  ink  may  al.so  he  prepared  hy 
mo.sf  acute  and  delicate  discernment  is  ne-  ,„atin..  on  this  sidiject.  Many  n.rio.is  par-  paper,  parchment,  &e.  with  the 

ces.sary  ...  this  matter  fi,r  some  of  the  inks  concerning  ink  will  he  fonn.l  in  I’rus.s.e  acid,  wh.eh  xvill  no.  m  tlm  leas,  tn- 

formerly  used  were  halilc  t.)  fade  and  decay,  Weekerus  ‘  De  Secretis’.  This  gentle-  l"'■‘' *  The  iiiaie. 


sesa  the  properly  of  being  imh-lihle  hy  lh» 
ii.se  of  any  kind  of  aeid,  and  to  he  superior 
to  that  pnqiosed  hy  .M.  Wesinimh. 

A  diiiahie  ink  may  also  he  prepared  hy 
washing  paper,  parchment,  &e.  with  tho 
Prussie  acid,  whieh  will  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
jure  either  ofthese  suhslanees  The  lllHIe- 


|ed  hy  the  i  ifliieiice  of  the  air,  or  been  d«- 


great  source  ot  emolument :  they  were  not.  i”  ..  with  those  metals  as  without  them  ;  also  di-  ■  if  .  .  ■ 

however,  able  to  stand  the  fUtigu'es  of  a  long  .  Tl>ere  is  a  metho.  of  reviving  the  writing,  w.l  remain  long  after  the  hh.ek  has  decay- 

journey.  hut  this  expedient  sho.iM  not  he  hazarded  ^vriling,  and  for  defacing  of  inks.  There  *'‘1  l‘y  tl>e  t  iflne.ice  of  the  a.r,  or  been  de- 

Xenophon,  a  celebrated  Athenian  gen-  ere  many  marvellous  parfirnlars  in  this  last-  «royed  l.y  ac.d.« 

eral,  historian,  a, id  philosopher,  who  lived  •  mentioned  work,  which  will  not  easily  gain  PT' 

in  the  fourth  century  hefore  Christ,  consid-  Y"''  credit  with  the  judicious  part  of  mankind.  i?"'''*';';" 

ered  it  neceRsary  to  ieach  all  the  war-horses  Y  Udsllc.  that  snlplmte  of 


in  oivim  rPHr  kiflr  nn.l  litro  nf  fh»  tvill  nf  the  arcliivps  of  cliiirclies.  Silver  ink  was  ...  ^  '  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  when  calcined  till  it 

their  riders'  which  rirMciice  nrev  iil'>  I  all”’ common  in  most  countries.  Red  ink,  Tliechicfreqnisitesforthemakingofgood  becomes  white,  uniformly  aflTorded  a  very 
nmoiuTsr  other  nnonni!  in  fhnae  t’.mL  Tld«  made  of  Vermilion,  cinnabar,  or  purple,  is  writing  ink,  are,  1.  Limpidity,  so  tiiat  it  may  beniilifnl  black  precipitate.  According  to 
general  led  the  Greek  iirmv  while  ehi  linn  ff^Tivatl.v  found  in  the  MSS.  hut  none  are  freely  from  the  pen.  2.  A  deep  uni-  his  experiments,  the  following  ingredients 

the  sudden  HifickM  nf  f lie  niimepoiis  Per-  found  written  entirely  with  ink  of  that  col-  form  and  black  color.  3.  Durability,  .so  that  produced  an  excellent  writing  ink:  four 
sinus  ncrni^s  the  mo«t  rniii.l  riuem  in  «>ife,v  •  The  ca(iital  letters  are  made  with  a  kind  letters  he  not  liable  to  he  effaced  hy  age  ;  ounces  of  galls,  two  ounces  and  a  halforcal- 

he  nenetnVed  ihrootrh  v».it  deueri«  nn.l  ««’  of  varnisli  which  seems  to  he  composed  of  aoil,  4.  It  should  he  divested  of  any  corro-  eined  vitriol  of  iron  perfectly  white,  and  two 
cended  the  sieeiie^t  nionnmiMs  in  r.-f.i-«li  vermilion  and  gum.  Green  ink  was  rarely  q"«l't.V,  which  the  substance  of  the  pints  of  water.  The  whole  was  infn.sed  in 
and  secure  fora  while  hix  fired  emn,  nninnx  <•^'•■‘rtel•s,  hut  often  in  Latin  .MSS.  es-  P«|>er  may  be  destroyed,  or  the  writing  ren-  a  cohl  place  for  twenty-foiir  hours  ;  adding 

_ _ _ _ pecially  ill  those  of  the  latter  ages  :  the  guar-  ‘lered  in  any  degree  illegible.  No  ink, how-  ten  flrachin.s  of  pulverized  giim-ariiliic,  and 

dians  of  the  Greek  emperors  made  ii.se  of  it  used,  |)ossesses  all  these  prop-  preserving  it  in  a  glass  bottle  or  gliizeil  earth- 

UsEFUL  Disco  V,  KRY.  in  signatures,  till  the  latter  were  of  .ige.  Blue  ‘:rties;  hence  several  ingenious  chemists  en  veRsel,  slightly  covered  with  fiaper. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  and  put  in  ink  was  seldom  used  hut  in  MSS.  fiecn  induced  to  make  experiments,  in  Van  Mons  has  applied  the  discoveries  of 

_ .  •  1.1  1  1  I  I  r  .  ,  The  yellow  has  not  been  ill  use,  as  far  as  we  order  to  render  it  more  perfect.  Proust  to  the  preiiaratiou  of  common  writ- 

p  a  ion,  in  u  ai  e  p  iia,  or  nafipiiig  lats  can  learn,  for  six  hundred  years.  _  M.  Rihaucotirt,  in  the  ‘  Annales de  Chim-  ing  ink.  He  has  found  that  the  sulphate  of 

hy  steam.  The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Metallic  and  other  characters  were  some-  'lirectseight  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls, and  iron  calcined  to  wliitenes.s,  always  gives  a 

Irirpiirer,  recently  wiinc.Rsed  the  perform-  times  hurni.^hed.  Wax  was  used  as  a  var-  four  ounces  of  logvvooil,  to  he  boiled  in  most  heniiliful  black  precipitate.  Bythefiil- 
nnee  of  this  machine,  in  a  hat  manufactory  nish  hy  the  Latins  and  Grcek.s,  hut  much  twelve  pounds  of  water,  till  the  quantity  is  lowing  mixture,  he  obtained  excellent  ink; 
nn,l  soe  iks  In  hiirh  term*  I.f  it«  t»ore  l\V  the  latter,  with  whom  it  Continued  '^‘I'K'ed  t‘>on«  half;  when  the  liquor  should  galls  4  oz.  ;  sulphate  of  iron  calcined  to 

_  ,  •  •  c  1  I  a  long  time.  This  covering  or  varuisli  was  strained  through  a  linen  or  hair-sieve  in-  whiteness.  2  1-2  oz. ;  and  two  pints  of  wa- 

I  he  heaufy  and  superiority  of  the  work,  are  very  frequent  in  the  ninth  century.  to  a  jiroper  vesYk  Four  ounces  of  sulphate  ter.  The  whole  must  he  left  to  macemte 

at  once  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  of  iron  (green  vitriol);  three  ounces  of  gnm-  cold  for  24  hours  :  then  add  gnm-nrahic  10 

it.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  the  pro-  ,  arahic  ;  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  dnichui.o,  and  preserve  it  in  a  stone  jar  open, 


amongst  other  nations  in  those  times.  This 
general  led  the  Greek  army,  while  eluding 
the  sudden  attacks  of  the  numerous  Per¬ 
sians,  across  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  safety  ; 


and  secure  fora  while  his  tired  com;. anions. 

Useful  Disco  v,  ery. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  and  put  in 
operation,  in  Philadelphia,  for  nafipiiig  hats 
hy  steam.  The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 


once  of  this  machine,  in  a  hat  inaiiufactorv, 
and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it.s  rnpahilitie.s. 
The  heautyaud  superiority  of  the  work,  are 
at  once  admitted  by  all  who  hai-e  examined 
it.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  more  rapid  than  by  the  old  method  ; 


IV  the  old  method-  The  color  of  the  ink  is  ofno  great  assist-  (blue  vitriol);  and  a  similar  quantity  of  sii-  or  covered  merely  with  jiaper.  Chafital  has 
^  nnce  in  authenfiratin^  IMSS.  mid  cliarterf'.  pir-candy,  are  now  to  lie  added  :  the  li<]tiid  also  emi)lo''ed  the  calcined  sulphate^  in  roti- 

n  much  l, Piter  arti-  There  i.x,  ,»ays  Mr.  Astle,  in  my  library,  a  should  he  frequently  shaken,  to  facilitate  the  nertion  with  the  decoction  of  gnll-mits,  and 


ut  It  IS  lel  1  to  turn  out  n  tmitl)  better  arti-  *  here  i.x,  ,»ays  Mr.  Astle,  m  my  library,  a  should  he  frequently  shaken,  to  facilitate  the  nection  with  the  decoction  of  gall-nuts,  and 
cle;M8  the  napping  process  requires  very  long  roll  of  parchment,  at  die  head  of  which  solution  of  the  salts.  As  soon  as  these  in-  |og-w»M>d. 

hot  water,  steam  applied  to  the  same  1‘^tter,  that  was  carried  over  the  great-  gredienis  are  perfectly  dissolved,  the  compo-  M.  Dcsormenu.v,  Jun.  of  Vine  court,  Spi- 
purposc  may  he  mnnv  degrees  hotter  than  mt’nk-S  sition  is  suffered  to  suh. side  for  twenty-four  talfields,  who  has  !  ,ng  been  in  the  liahit  of 

boiling  water.  The  invention  is  thought  to  f”''  Lucia  de  yere,couu-  hours;  when  the  ink  may  he  decanted  from  prejinring  ink  upon  a  large  scale,  has  coin- 

.  »  «  Ir.  n!  pious  lady  who  di^l  m  the  gross  sediment,  and  preserved  forusein  municated  to  the  Philosor.hical  Magazine,a 

y  o  .  1199  J  who  had  loundod  ihe  houst?  of  Heu-  glass  or  stone  bottles,  well  stopped*  valuable  paper  on  the  subj^t,  from  whicb^ 
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tb«  following  directionu  are  extracted.  Iti  consulted  ; 

•ix  quarts,  beer-measure,  of  water,  (it  does  ings  ol' approved  authors  will  be  received,  il 


quarts^ 

not  appear  of  iiiiportunce  whether  it  be  ram, 
river,  or  spring  water)  boil  lour  ounces  ol 
the  best  t-'auipeachy  log-wood,  chipped  ve¬ 
ry  thin  across  the  grain  (the  boding  may  be 
continued  near  an  liour;)  atlding  liom 
time  to  time  a  little  boiling  water,  to  coiii- 
peiisate  Ibr  weiglit  by  evaporation.  Strain 
the  liquor,  while  hot;  sutler  it  to  cool,  and 
make  nji  the  quantity  equal  to  live  quarts, 
by  the  further  addition  of  cold  water.  To 
this  cold  decoction,  put  one  pound  avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight  of  bine  galls,  or  'M  uz.  of  the 
best  galls  in  sorts,  which  should  be  hrst 
coarsely  bruised  ;  4  oz.  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
calcined  to  whiteness  ;  1-2  oz.  of  tlieaoetite 
of  copper,  which  should  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  moistened  by  a  little  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion  gradually  added  till  it  he  brought  to  the 
foriri  of  a  smooth  paste,  and  then  thorough¬ 
ly  intermixed  with  the  whole  mass.  'I'liree 
ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar  and  six  oun¬ 
ces  of  good  gum  Senegal,  or  Arabic,  are  also 
to  be  added.  These  several  ingredients  may 
be  introdnceil  otiu  after  the  other  immedi¬ 
ately,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  some,  who 
recommend  the  gnin,  &.c.  tobe  adiled  when 
the  ink  is  nearly  made  ;  ns  gum,  however, is 
at  present  exorbitantly  dear,  tliree  or  llmr 
ounces  will  be  Ibiind  sufficient,  with  only 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  sugar,  unless,  for 
particular  luirposes,  it  is  wanteil  to  bear  a 
higher  gloss  than  cotninon.  Asthe  common 
writing  niksare  delible  by  many  ol  the  acids, 
especially  the  oxymiiriatic,  several  chemists 
and  others,  particularly  M.  Pitel  of  IMinden, 
Dr.  Lenten,  Wieglili,  VVestriimb,  Thorey, 
M.  Ilosse  of  Hamburgh,  have  endeavored  ttt 
disetiver  a  composition  which  would  resist 
the  action  of  this  acid,  and  most  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  I  he  two 
following  mulhods  are  given  by  IJosse.  J. 
Boil  I  oz.  of  brazil-wood  w  ith  12oz.ofwa- 
ter  for  a  tpiarter  of  an  hour;  add  1-2  oz.  ol 
alum;  evaporate  the  whole  to8«»z. and  mix 
will  the  liquor  1  oz.  of  exceedingly  soft  fine¬ 
ly  pulverized  manganese,  mixed  up  with  1-2 
oz  ol  pulverized  gum-arabic;  or  2.  Boil 


and  even  abstracts  of  the  writ- 


the  original  authority  is  designated.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  the  lecturer  should  dwell 
on  detail,  except  where  it  may  be  useful  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  illustration  ;  nor  will  the 
brevity,  which  is  essential  to  the  plan,  per¬ 
mit  full  e'ementary  instruction  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  coni^e  of  es-says.  General  prin¬ 
ciples  and  results,  and  those  sirikiag  atid 
plain  illnstratiuus  w  iiich  will  excite  attention 
and  inquiry — which  will  he  cnleulateil  to 
deposit  in  the  youthful  mind  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  lead  it  to  investigation  and 
reflection,  will  best  promote  the  object  in 
view. 

It  is  desired  that  the  authors  will  not 
communicate  their  names  with  their  essays: 
and  that  they  will  not  furnish  means  by 
which  they  may  be  known,  until  alter  the 
.selection  is  made.  They  are  requested  to 
adopt  some  motto  or  fictitious  signature  ; 
and  to  accoiiqtuny  their  conimmiicatioiis 
with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  address 
of  the  author,  on  wiiich  will  he  endorsed  the 
motto  or  signature  used  in  the  essay.  Such 
of  the  notes  will  lie  o|iene<l,  as  have  an  en¬ 
dorsement  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
selected  lectures,  to  whicli  a  premium  shall 
he  awarded  :  the  others  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  essays,  will  he  subject  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  authors. 

The  leciures  selected  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  every  common  school  in  this 
State  :  and  subject  from  time  to  time  to 
sncli  use,  the  aiitliors  may,  if  they  plea.se,  se¬ 
cure  the  copy-right  of  their  productions. 

Essays  will  he  received  from  any  quarter, 
either  in  this  country  or  from  abroad,  and 
may  he  transmitted  to  either  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  at  their  charge. 

John  C.  Spknckr,  Cananflaigua,  N.  Y. ;  TJenja- 
Mi.N  F.  IJuTLfcR,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Philo  C.  Fui.- 
LER,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

Jitay  20,  1833.— [ilmencaa  Railroad  Journal. 


most  of  the  uisiructioa  which  could  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

If  a  Lyceum  could  be  organized  in  every 
county,  and  an  agent  procured  by  every 
Lyceum,  the  way  would  be  prepared  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  speedy  and  an  important  change  in 
the  character  of  American  education. 

Why  not  organize  the  Lyceums  at  once 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September 
next,  and  at  the  same  time  take  measures  to 
procure  an  agent? 


a  Library  during  the  present  season,  of  two 
hundretl  and  fifty  volumes.  Their  interest 
in  the  hooks  is  of  course  greatly  increased 
from  the  fact,  that  they  were  procured  by 
their  own  money  and  eflurts. 


oz.  (d' hrazil-w<H»d,  and  3oz.  nf  cnarsely  pnl- 
verizeii  galls,  with  9  nz.  nf  vinegar  ami  as 
lii'ieli  water,  for  the  space  of  eight  minnles; 
in  the  liquor,  after  being  striiiiieil,  dissolve 
1  1-2  oz.  of  s>d|iliate  of  iron,  ami  one  oz.  ol 
gnm-arahie  ;  tinii  llien  add  to  the  whole  a 
solniiuii  of  1-2  oz.  «)f  indigo  in  1  oz.  of  enn- 
cenirated  sniplinrie  a«-id.  M.  Bosse  also  pre¬ 
pared  an  ink  from  the  principal  ingredients 
of  common  ink,  but,  instead  ol  the  usual  li¬ 
quids,  he  employed  ilie  expressed  joiee  of 
some  plant  :  those  wliieli  he  found  most  el- 
ficaeions  were  obtained  from  ibe  leaves  of 
the  caper  spurge.  Enphnrhitt,  Lilhyris,  Ltinn, 
tlie  romition  iiolly,.Sam6uc»«.»  .>7grr,aiul  com¬ 
mon  grass.— [Gfi/Zeri/  of  JViUiire  and  Art. 


Lectures  for  Common  School*. 

A  ilepo.sit  lias  been  made  with  the  Life 
Insnranee  and  Trust  ('ompany,  in  the  eii\ 
of  New  Yolk,  siibjeet  to  the  conirul  of  tin- 
snikscribers  and  tbeir  associate!*,  (iir  the  pnr- 
p'lse  rd'proeiiring  Lf.ctores,  pr  Essays,  oo 
various  snlqeets  eonneeied  with  seieiilifie 
ediieatioii,  to  be  r<'ad  in  Common  Seliools  ol 
this  .Slate.  'J’o  earry  tins  purpose  into  el- 
ftrei,  Ibe  siibsfrilmrs  give  notieetbal  they, or 
either  of  them,  id  receive  Mianiiseri|it  es- 
savs  or  lei'tiires,  on  the  following  siibjeels, 
Rt  any  time  before  the  first  tlay  of  January 
next;  and  that,  to  the  aiitbor  of  such  of 
them  as  shall  he  selected  and  approved,  hy 
the  Superintendent  of  Coinmon  Schools  and 
the  suhscrilmrs  and  their  associates,  there 
will  he  paid  the  premiums  hereinafler  men¬ 
tioned. 

Should  parts  of  several  leetnivs  he  taken, 
the  premium  for  the  course  of  lectures  on 
that  pariienlar  siihjeet,  will  he  divided 
among  tlieir  authors,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  taken.  The  lectures  are  to  la- 
ailapted  to  the  capacities  of  ehildren,  and 
are  to  he  divided  into  portions  or  sections, 
one  of  which  can  be  conveiiieiitly  read  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  following  are  the  subjects,  on  each 
of  wliicb,  n  course  or  series  of  lectures  is 


County  Lyceums. 

While  it  is  altogether  practicable  and 
easy  to  form  a  Comity  Lyceum  in  every 
county  in  the  Union,  it  will  be  difficult  and 
impracticable  to  organize  and  sustain  a.sso- 
ciatioiis  of  teachers  in  a  large  pniportiori  ol 
ilie  counties.  In  m.iny  counties  in  New 
England,  there  is  nut  one  professional  lea- 
elier.  No  one  is  engaged  in  teaebing  f«)r 
more  tliaii  three  or  six  months  in  a  year. — 
(7«mseqnently,  as.«ioeiHlions  of  teachers  in 
those  cases  cannot  he  iiermaiienf.  But  hy 
enli.-ting  tlie  interest  and  uiit  of  others  lliaii 
teachers,  the  institutions  miglit  be  perma¬ 
nent,  lliongli  the  teachers  for  whose  lienefil 
they  were  principally  formed  were  con 
stantly  changing. 

By  this  measure  there  may  lie  virtually  a 
(lermanent  association  of  teachers  in  every 
county,  even  the  smallest  of  the  eleven  him 
ilred.  At  each  semi-aiinmil  or  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  County  Lyceum,  every  tea 
eher  in  the  county  may  he  present,  to  form 
aeipiaintanees  with  each  other,  and  their 
various  modes  of  teaching;  to  witn»*ss  any 
improvements  wliieh  m.iy  he  exliihiied,  and 
to  unite  in  plans  for  their  mutual  benefit,  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  give  schools  and  edtica- 
lion  a  rising  character  from  year  to  year 
and  from  month  to  month. 

Ill  a  few  counties  associations  of  teachers 
may  he  formed,  either  in  connection  or  dis 
tinct  from  a  County  Lyceum  ;  hut  us  a  gen¬ 
eral  measure,  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  Lyceum  is  the  preferable  insti¬ 
tution. 

Upon  the  principle  adopted  in  many  Ly- 
cemiis,  of  making  teachers  members  fxoji- 
cio,  all  the  privileges  will  be  secured  to 
them  which  they  could  have  in  separate  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  could  afford  to  each  other 
all  the  aid  they  could  render  under  any 
other  circumstances,  while  they  had  tlie  aid 


Letter  Writing. 

A  postmaster  remarked,  not  long  since, 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
again,  the  first  instruction  he  should  give 
would  be  on  letter  writing.  Must  editors 
probably  have  daily  occasion  fur  the  same 
remark.  And,  so  far  ns  we  can  judge  from 
observation,  no  class  of  the  rouiinunity  have 
greater  need  of  this  instruction  than  the 
graduates  of  colleges.  We  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  niechanlcul  part  of  letter  writ¬ 
ing  ;  such  as  placing  the  date,  address,  di¬ 
viding  into  paragraphs,  pointing,  closing, 
folding,  directing,  &.c. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  our  letters  coming  from  the  south,  are 
much  better ‘got  up,’ a.s  publishers  say,  than 
those  from  New  England.  The  penman¬ 
ship  and  the  iticchanicul  part,  generally,  are 
executed  in  much  better  taste  from  tlie  for¬ 
mer  than  the  latter. 

This  is  a  must  convenient  and  proper 
subject  to  come  before  Lyceums.  We  know 
of  no  subject  on  wiiich  one  or  two  familiar 
practical  lectures  could  be  given  to  greater 
advantage.  By  tlie  aid  of  a  black  hoard, 
and  a  few  slieets  of  pajicr  to  show  tlie  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  mechanical  structure,  a  lec 
Itirer  might  illustrate  to  a  class  of  fifty  or 
five  liundretl,  the  neatest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  inodes,  greatly  to  tiie  benefit  of  his 
piijiils. 

Thi.s  subject  is  of  Itself  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  call  fur  a  Lyceum  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  Union. 


now  solicited : — 

1.  On  tlie  application  of  Science  to  the  of  parents  and  other  friend^of  scliool.s. 
useful  arts — fur  the  best  course  of  lectures 
on  which,  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  will  he  paid. 

2.  On  the  principles  of  Legislation — the 
premium  will  he  one  hundred  dollars. 

3.  On  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
instrurti»>n  of  the  youth  of  this  State  hy 
means  of  Common  Schools — the  tliity  of  af- 
fonling  such  instruction — and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  which  the  system  may  he  suscep¬ 
tible — a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  essays  will  be 
entirely  original,  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
but  rather  that  the  best  authorities  will  be 


One  of  the  first  steps  tcAe  taken  hy  a 
County  Lyceum  after  it  is  organized,  is  to 
procure  an  agent  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  schools  and  the  various  modes 
of  teaching,  tliat  he  may  cooperate  with 
other  teachers,  and  where  it  is  practicable 
and  requisite,  to  give  instruction  in  courses 
of  weekly  or  semi-monthly  instruction.  In 
counties  where  there  is  already  a  supply  of 
schools,  such  an  agent  acting  under  such  a 
body  might  in  many  cases  double  their 
valuo  at  least.  In  the  smallest  counties  he 
might  give,  by  a  system  of  circuit  teaching. 


Geology. 

No  subject  of  science  is  at  present  spread¬ 
ing  ihroiigli  tbec!»nntry  with  anything  near 
the  rapidity  of  Geology.  During  the  [ires- 
ent  season,  we  have  !:eard  of  n  great  nnm- 
ber  of  seliools  wliicli  have  cornineiiced 
collections,  and  some  of  them  exchanges 
with  each  otlier.  We  now  have  a  certain 
prospect,  that,  wiiliiii  a  moderate  period  of 
time,  every  sidiool  in  the  Union  will  have  a 
eahinet  of  minerals  and  other  specimeiLs  of 
nature,  made  still  more  interesting  and  valr 
iiiihle  by  those  of  art. 

By  placing,  side  hy  side,  the  sulphuret 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites  and  cop- 
pera.s,)  chromate  of  iron  and  chrome  yel¬ 
low,  magnesite  and  epsoin  .“alts,  pipe  clay 
and  alum,  copper  ore  and  blue  vitriol,  with 
a  manual  to  ilesorihe  the  mode  of  forming 
the  latter  class  from  the  former,  a  rich 
soiirco  of  interesting  information  would  be 
furnished,  both  to  tlie  lovers  of  science  and 
uM. 

When  schools  are  furnished,  a  national 
deposit,  and  a  medium  of  general  exchan¬ 
ges,  can  he  made  with  great  ease,  of  which 
a  beginning  is  already  made  in  New  York 
liy  the  National  Lyeeiim.  .At  the  next  an¬ 
niversary  of  this  society,  we  expect  to  find 
specimens  of  the  natural  hi.story  of  each  of 
the  American  states,  and  some  from  other 
[inrts  of  the  globe. 

For  any  school,  or  any  individual,  to 
commence  a  collection,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  system  of  national  exchanges,  they 
need  only  to  procure  a  few  labelled  sjieci- 
mens,  which  can  he  hail  for  a  trifling  sum, 
and  which  will  enable  any  person  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  collecting,  examining,  and  | 
arranging,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 


N  EWSPAPERS. 

A  MOST  remarkable  and  happy  chang® 
has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  news- 
[lajiers  within  a  year  or  two  past.  Not  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  pajiers  with  a  professed 
scientific  character,  have  been  commenced 
since  the  first  number  of  the  Lyceum  wax 
issued.  Numerous  other  pajiers,  formerly 
of  a  political  character,  now  regularly 
occupy  a  considerahle  portion  of  their 
columns  with  scientific  matter  and  various 
subjects  of  useful  knowledge. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  more  or 
less  of  the  public  journals  coming  from  all 
the  states  in  the  Union,  manifesting  a  deculed 
iiUerest  in  favor  of  the  diffusion  of  know!* 
edge. 

I  he  interest  already  exhibited  by  editors 
on  the  subject,  is  evidently  sufficient  to  lead 
them  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  definite  objects  and  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  education.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  admits 
ol  so  iinportant  or  so  ready  a  coofteration,  as 
Cou-XTY  Lvceu.vis.  It  is  certainly  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  friends  of  education  in  each 
of  the  eleven  hundred  counties  in  the  states 
so  to  concentrate  ami  combine  their  efforts, 
as  to  aid  each  other  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  our  country  and  tbo 
world. 

\V  hen  the  friends  of  education  in  any 
county  are  once  associated  into  a  Lyceum, 
they  can  readily  unite  their  elforls  in  ftivor 
ol  any  iitiprovement  or  any  measure  tiiey 
may  wish  to  introduce. 

IJow  easy  for  a  County  Lyceum  to  .supply 
every  school  within  their  district  wiih  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  or  to  introdiic® 
vocal  music  as  one  of  their  exercises.  If  a 
few  persons,  even  three  or  four,  in  tho 
-inallest  couiify  at  the  west  or  south,  should 
unite  their  efforts,  how  easy  it  would  ha  for 
them  to  procure  a  lady  or  gentleman  to 
take  charge  of  their  children. 

By  such  an  association,  children  miglit 
be  provided  with  instruction  a  part  of  iho 
time  at  least,  and  constant  employment  h« 
secured  to  teachers,  and  the  chilling  evil  of 
siis|»ense  and  uncertainly  be  in  a  great 
measure  removed. 

VVe  most  sincerely  hope,  that  all  the 
friends  of  educaiion,  in  all  the  states,  will 
unite  in  the  formation  of  County  Lyceums, 
and  that  editors  in  particular  will  render  all 
the  aid  in  their  fiower  towards  this  prmous 
step  for  every  other  improvement.  And 
who  can  doubt,  that  if  those  newspapers 
which  show  a  decided  interest  in  education 
and  the  ditfiisioii  of  knowledge,  should  re- 
ommend  to  their  readers  to  meet  at  their 
several  county  towns  on  the  .second  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  September  next,  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  might  be  held, and  such  societies  form¬ 
ed? 


Wksletan  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  under  the  almve  title,  men¬ 
tioned  in  oiir  last,  is  completely  organized, 
11(1  measures  are  in  progress  for  forming 
variety  of  departments  and  clas.ses,  so  as 
to  secure  the  |»ers«)iinl  efforts  and  .“elf-edu¬ 
cation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
who  are  members.  Ladies  are  not  merely 
invited  guests,  but  real  tnemliers,  with  the 
expectation  tliat  they  will  take  an  active 
and  efficient  part  in  some  of  the  exercises, 
either  intellectual,  moral,  or  benevolent;  as 
CHRISTIAN  benevolence  is  the  corner  and 
foiiiiriatinn  stone  of  the  Society.  There  is 
a  prospect  of  a  large  juvenile  department.’ 


Copper  Mine. 
Mahoopf.nt  Copfter  Mine,  situated  about 
six  miles  from  the  Sn.squebanna,  on  the 
Mahoopeny  creek,  in  Luzerne  county,  I*a. 
is  now  ofiened  ;  and  from  the  specimen  of 
the  ore,  w  liirh  is  very  extensive,  the  yield 
is  expected  to  be  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  an 
stepping  into  a  primary  school  in  Charles-  j  excellent  produce  ;  and  will  be  an  addition 
town,  to  learn  that  the  piqiils  had  collected  j  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 


School  Libraries. 

We  were  gratified  a  few  days  since,  on  i 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


CONTERSATIOlf  TI. 

'Uncle  Philip,  we  saw  a  very  strange 
thing  just  now  ,  a'  we  were  coming,  we  saw  a 
great  many  jjees  (lying  by  us,  and  each  one  was 
carrying  a  little. stone.’ 

‘  Tbat  was  very  strange,  indeed.  Did  you 
find  out  any  thing  aliout  them  f  * 

‘  We  asked  a  man  who  was  near  what  they 
did  it  tor,  and  he  sunl  that  they  can  ied  the  stones 
to  prevent  the  w  w  hicli  is  blowing  pretty 
fresh,  troin  tossing  them  about  too  much.’ 

‘  That  is ‘a  very  silly  story,  boys,  though  it  is 
a  very  old  one  ;  tor  1  have  seen  them  carrying 
what  you  call  siones  when  it  was  quite  calm, 
and  there  was  no  wind  t<4  blow  them  away. 
The  n.an  was  very  ignorant,  or  he  would  have 
told  you  another  story,  which  would  have  been 
both  strange  and  true.’ 

‘  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  Uncle  Philip, 
to  tell  us  what  it  meant?  ’ 

‘  Very  willingly,  boys.  What  you  saw  1 
presume  were  bees.  Y  ou  remember  (hat  1  told 
you  there  were  several  kinds  of  bees;  and  this 
one  is  called  the  mason-tiee.  This  kind  builds 
his  nest  ol  niortar,  and  was  therelore  called  the 
mason-bee  by  .Mr.  Keaumur  first,  1  believe.’ 

•  Where  does  it  get  the  mortar.  Uncle  Philip  ?  ’ 

‘  It  makes  it,  boys.  This  kind  of  bee  may  be 
seen  flying  about,  picking  up  sand,  grain  by 
gr.iin,  putting  it  irito  a  heap,  gluing  them 
together  with  a  sort  of  gum  out  of  her  own 
mouth,  and  building  v.  itli  them  a  toiindalion  tor 
her  house.  This  little  workman  commonly 
builds  against  the  side  of  a  wall  between  two 
bricks  where  (he  ir>ortar  has  fallen  out;  and  it 
j'oti  should  see  one  of  the  nests,  it  appears 
exactly  like  a  lump  ol  dry  mud  which  has  been 
(brown  wet  upon  the  wall  out  of  a  eartrut :  but 
when  you  examine  it  ei.  sely,  you  may  see  a 
great  many  small  stones  m  it,  more  than  is  com¬ 
mon  in  mud;  a  hundred  people,  though,  might 
pass  by  it,  and  never  think  it  was  any  thing 
mere  than  a  lump  of  dirt,  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  wall  w  hen  it  was  wet,  and  had 
afterward  ilried  there.  Y  on  see  tltere  is  a  small 
hole  in  it ;  this  leads  to  a  cell  inside  about  an 
inch  d“ep,  and  shaped  exactly  like  .a  lady’s 
thimble ;  the  inside  of  this  cell  is  polished 
smooth,  and  appears  like  a  wall  of  plaster, 
except  that  it  has  little  yellow  stains  upon  it.  In 
making  this  mnrlar  to  hniid  with,  the  bee  will 
sotnclimes  add  earth  that  is  soft  to  its  grains  ol 
sand,  and  when  the  lunip  is  about  the  size  of  a 
stnall  shot,  it  takes  it  n|)  and  flies  away  with  it, 
to  work  it  into  the  wall  ’ 

‘  Does  it  always  use  .'and,  l.’ncle  Philip.’’ 

‘Not  always:  sometimes  it  takes  wet  clay, 
and  will  dig  into  a  hank  of  clay  baked  hard  by 
the  sun  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  get  that  whicli 
is  wet. 

‘  Mr.  Rennie,  a  gentleman  in  England  who  i' 
very  fond  of  watching  insect',  and  has  found  out 
a  great  many  curious  tilings  atiout  them,  has 
given  an  accoutit  of  some  of  these  bees  whicb 
he  noticed  at  work.  Every  one  was  carrying 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  <  lay-hank  a  small  Itiirip  ol 
clay ;  and  on  catching  one  of  them,  he  found 
that  this  lamp  was  wetter  than  the  clay  in  the 
hole,  so  that  the  bee  had  moistened  it,  and 
worked  it  together,  to  make  it  stick  like  good 
mortar.  These  lumps  too  were  larger  than  a 
shot;  they  were  as  large  as  a  garden-pea.’ 

‘  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  work  up  the 
lump  ?  ’ 

‘About  half  a  minute,  Mr.  Rennie  says.  He 
watched  one  of  these  little  creatures,  and  found 
that  she  was  building  on  the  inside  wall  of  a 
coal-house,  where  the  bricks  and  mortar  were 
left  rough  :  she  was  at  woik  between  twoof  the 
bricks  w  here  the  mot  tar  had  fallen  out,  or  where 
the  bee  had  taken  it  out.  And  the  conduct  of 
the  bee  at  her  house  was  very  different  Ironi 
what  it  was  at  the  clay-bank.  She  was  not 
frightened,  but  went  on  working  when,  any  one 
came  near  the  clay  hank  ;  but  at  her  house  she 
seemed  afraid  that  it  should  be  found  out  where 
it  was.  She  would  alight  first  on  the  roof  out¬ 
side,  as  if  she  merely  wished  to  rest  herself ; 
and  when  she  flew  into  the  coal-house  she 
would  not  go  directly  to  her  nest,  but  would 
settle  on  a  shelf,  and  'onietimes  pretend  to  be 
examining  a  great  many  places  in  the  wall 
between  different  bricks  ;  and  at  last,  when  she 
supposed  there  was  no  risk,  or  when  there  was 
nothing  to  alarm  her,  'lie  w  oiihi  fly  to  her  nest, 
and  go  to  work  with  alj  Iter  might  in  fixing  her 
piece  of  clay  to  the  wall.’ 

‘  YVhy  did  she  wish  her  house  not  to  he  found 
cut.  Uncle  Philip?’ 

‘.Mr.  Rennie  supposed  it  was  her  instinct; 
she  had  seen  probably  some  of  the  insects  which 
would  destroy  her  young,  watching  her  to  see 
where  she  was  Imildiiig;  and  sometimes  after 
flying  nearly  to  her  ne-t  with  a  load,  she  would 
turn  hack  and  fly  tow  ants  the  clay-bank  or  take 
a  large  sweep  off  in  another  direction,  and  so 
come  to  her  house. 

‘  Besides  the  mason-bee,  boys,  there  is  the 
m.'ison-wasp,  which  1  liave  heard  some  persons 
call  (he  dirt-dauber:  it  is  very  common, 
especially  in  the  sotithern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  works  very  much  like  the  mason-bee, 
only  it  is  apt  to  fix  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of 
old  houses,  which  1  think  the  mason-bee  never 
tioos. 

‘  There  is  also  another  kind  of  mason-wasp 
which  will  actually  break  a  hard  brick.  Mr. 
Rennie  says  that  he  saw  one  at  work  on  a  brick 


ut  a  hard  yellow  kind  Whether  the  wasp 
found  a  hole  in  the  brick  to  begin  with,  he  did 
not  know  ;  but  it  he  did  he  was  hard  at  work 
making  it  larger  :  he  would  break  off' a  piece  as 
large  as  a  mustard-seed  at  a  time.  It  seems 
Wonderful  that  so  small  an  insect  should  have  so 
much  strength. 

‘  I  do  not  know,  boys,  that  the  masons  we 
have  been  talking  of,  show  us  any  tools  like 
those  with  which  men  w  ho  arc  masons  work,  but 
they  show  us,  at  any  rate,  how  to  make  mortar 
by  kneading  or  wot  king  it  together;  and  they 
certainly  show  us  that  we  were  not  the  first 
who  built  walls.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
mason  who  works  in  stone.  He  picks  out  the 
stones  which  are  of  proper  .size,  and  tie  fastens 
them  together  w  ith  mortar  really  as  men  do.’ 

‘Pray  tell  us  of  him.  Uncle  Philip.’ 

‘  I  will.  The  insect  1  mean  is  the  caddis- 
worm,  which  is  to  he  found  sometimes  in  ponds, 
and  very  often  in  springs  of  fresh  water.  There 
are  several  sorts  of  them,  but  the  one  I  am 
thinking  of  now,  buihls  a  stone  house  to  live  in. 
These  worms  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  little 
tube,  someliines  of  sand,  or  shell,  or  wood,  or 
leaves,  or  stones,  to  live  in  ;  and  their  skill  con- 
'ists  ill  joining  in  these  perfectly,  and  making 
them  stick  together.  But  we  are  talking  now 
of  the  caddisworm  that  uses  stones.  What  the 
worm  has  to  do  is  to  make  a  tube  out  of  small 
stones,  that  shall  have  a  hollow  about  as  large  as 
a  wheat  straw,  and  be  perfectly  smooth  inside 
This  is  a  pretty  hard  task — at  least  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  us.  When  the  stone-mason  wishes 
a  stone  of  a  p.ii  ticular  size  or  shape,  and  cannot 
fiml  it,  he  takes  liis  hammer  and  breaks  one 
until  it  will  suit ;  but  the  caddis-worm  has  no 
hammer,  and  must  take  the  stonesjiist  as  it  finds 
ihein.  Tlie  little  insect  then  has  to  |)ick  out  a 
great  many  stones  bclore  he  gets  the  tight  one, 
because  they  have  so  many  little  rough  points 
about  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  those 
which  will  make  the  tube  perfectly  smooth 
iti'ide.  Remember,  too,  that  the  liottoni  or 
lower  side  of  this  stone  case  lias  to  be  pretty 
nearly  siiiootii,  so  that  the  worm  can  dr  ag  it 
along  on  the  bottom  of  the  sp:ing  or  pond  (lor  it 
never  comes  out  ot  it,)  and  you  w  ill  see  that 
the  picking  out  of  the  stones  alone  is  no  trifle 
But  besides  this,  it  has  to  fasten  thcin  together 
with  mortar.’ 

‘And  can  the  worm  really  do  this.  Uncle 
Philip  ?  Will  not  the  water  wash  the  niortar  all 
away  ? ’ 

‘  It  certainly  would  if  it  were  like  common 
mortar.  It  was  a  long  lime  that  men  lived 
helore  they  liound  out  a  mortar  that  would 
remain,  and  giow  hard  under  water.  Y\  hen 
they  want  to  build  a  wall  that  is  to  be  under  the 
w  ater,  they  use  a  cement  which  is  callcil  pozzo- 
l.ina  ;  it  is  made  of  lava  out  of  a  volcatio,  and  is 
water-proof.  Our  caddis-woirn  has  a  cement 
loo,  wiiicli  is  belter  than  pozzolana,  and  tliough 
jt  has  been  tried,  it  cannot  be  melted  or  dissolved 
in  w  ater.’ 

‘  Uncle  Philip,  you  said  that  sometimes  these 
woinis  built  their  nests  of  oilier  things  besides 
Slones;  let  us  hear  something  of  them,  if  you 
please.’ 

‘  Very  willingly,  boys.  Some  build  of  shells. 
Some  build  ot  leaves,  and  others  of  pieces  ol 
reed  or  light  hark.  .Ynd  a  curious  thing  about 
those  whicli  build  of  light  pieces  of  hark  or  reed 
is  this,  that  they  will  make  the  (op-piece  come 
over  so  as  to  hide  their  heads,  and  pievent  you 
fiom  seeing  them.  Some  build  of  sand ;  and 
then  as  the  house  would  he  .«o  light  that  (lie 
water  runiiing  Iroiri  the  spring  might  wash  it 
down  and  carry  it  away,  the  wonderful  little 
creature  takes  care  to  anchor  it  by  fastening  a 
pretty  large  stone  to  it  wlien  it  has  nearly 
finished  it.  And  as  the  worm  anchors  it  w  hen 
it  is  too  light,  so  it  liglitens  it  when  it  is  too 
heavy,  by  fixing  a  bit  of  light  wood  or  hollow 
straw  to  it  to  buoy  it  up.’ 

‘  Well,  this  is  truly  a  wonderful  insect,  Uncle 
Philip.’ 

‘  Truly  so  indeed,  boys.  In  all  these  cases  it 
uses  its  water-proof  cement,  and  if  you  break  its 
house  to  pieces,  and  will  patiently  w-atch,  you 
may  see  it  build  another.  The  insect  always 
lives  with  its  head  out  of  doors,  and  its  body 
inside  ;  so  that  its  head  is  firm  and  hard,  w  bile 
its  hoiiy  is  soft.’ 

‘Uncle  Pliilip,’ said  one  of  (he  larger  hoys, 
‘  there  is  one  thing  I  have  been  thinking  about, 
as  you  have  been  talking:  these  little  masons 
have  no  trowel,  but  I  believe  1  know  of  one 
animal  that  uses  something  like  that  tool.’ 

‘Ah*l  What  animal  is  rt  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  I  w'as  re.iding  the  other  day  something 
about  the  beavers  building  their  dam«  and  their 
houses,  and  the  hook  said  that  they  built  their 
houses  of  logs  first,  and  then  plastered  them 
w  ith  mud,  and  that  they  used  their  tails  for 
trowels.’ 

‘  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  remember 
what  you  read ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  your  book 
did  not  tell  the  truth.  There  have  been  very 
strange  stories  told  about  the  beaver;  and  these 
stories  liave  been  taken  from  one  hook  and 
printed  in  another,  so  that  an  untrue  account 
has  gone  down  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
beaver  is  very  ingenious,  but  is  not  quite  so 
much  of  a  mason  as  you  suppose.’ 

‘  YY'ell,  Uncle  Philip,  will  you  tell  us  the  truth 
about  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Y'es,  boys,  I  will,  so  far  as  I  know  it  myself. 
I  have  seen  these  animals,  for  they  were  once  a 
great  deal  more  common  in  our  country  than 
they  are  now :  and  many  of  the  stories  told  of 
them  are  not  true.  But  before  I  begin,  let  me 
tell  you  of  one  book  which  1  think  does  tell  the 
'  plain  truth  about  them:  and  the  titith  is  curious 
enough.’ 


‘  What  book  is  it,  Uncle  Philip?’ 

‘  It  is  a  book  written  on  American  Natural 
History,  by  Doctor  John  Godman.  1  knew  him, 
boys,  and  a  most  excellent  man  be  was.  He  is 
now  dead — and  be  died  a  Chi  i-tian.  I  he  book 
he  w  rote  you  will  find  worth  reading,  wlien  you 
get  old  enough  to  understand  it.  But  now  lor 
the  beaver. 

‘  His  tail  is  very  broad  and  flat  at  the  end,  and 
uiight  he  used  very  well  for  a  tiowcl ;  but  when 
he  builds  bis  bouse  he  does  not  cut  dow  n  trees, 
and  place  them  at  first,  and  then  fill  up  the 
cracks  with  mud-mortar;  but  all  the  sticks  and 
mud  (and  stones  too  when  the  beaver  can  get 
them,)  are  first  mixed  up  together,  and  the 
beaver  builds  bis  house  with  this  fiom  the  very 
foundation.  As  soon  as  be  has  placed  a  lump  ol 
this  stuff  upon  ths  wall,  he  turns  round  and 
gives  it  a  blow  with  his  flat  tail ;  and  that,  boys, 
is  all  he  does*hith  his  tail  tor  a  trowel.  Some¬ 
times  he  slaps  his  tail  upon  the  water  when  he 
is  swiniining  ;  and  some  persons  have  supposed 
that  this  was  done  by  the  king,  or  ruler,  to  call 
his  workmen.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it,  because  they  almost  always  dive  as  soon  as 
they  have  slapped  tlie  water ;  and  I  think  it  is 
probably  a  part  of  their  motion  in  diving.  In 
the  autumn  they  cover  the  outside  of  their 
houses  with  mud,  and  they  walk  over  it  as  they 
are  at  woi  k,  and  their  tails  drag  along  upon  it ; 
and  this  I  expect  made  persons  first  suppose  that 
they  were  plastering  it,  with  the  tail  lor  a 
trowel.  YVhei)  they  are  caught  and  kept,  hoys, 
they  still  keep  up  this  lashioti  of  slapping  w  ith 
the  tail  ;  so  that  1  rather  think  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  animal. 

‘At  another  time,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  heaver;  but  it  is  now  late,  and! 
must  bid  you  good  inoi  riiiig.’ 

‘Good  day,  Uncle  I’liilip.’ 


Sound,"  and  its  Velocity. 

The  clitcidaiions  of  the  different  degrees 
of  velocity,  whicli  I  have  liud  tlie  lionor  to 
lay  hefore  you,  carry  me  forward  to  tltc 
c.v:imin!itioi)  ol'soiind,  or  noi.sc  in  general,  it 
iiiiist  be  reuiarked,  that  a  certain  |iortioii  ol 
lime  always  inttrvencs  hefore  sound  can 
reach  our  etirs,  and  that  this  time  is  longer 
in  proporlion  to  our  distance  from  the  phiee 
where  the  sound  is  protliieed  :  a  .second  ol 
time  being  retjtiisile  to  convey  sound  1142 
leet. 

When  a  c.mnon  is  fired,  tliose  who  are  at 
it  distance  uo  not  hear  the  report  for  Some 
lime  after  they  have  seen  the  thish.  'I'liose 
who  tire  about  five  miles  off,  or  2(5,400  feel 
di.slant,  do  not  lictir  the  report  till  23  second' 
after  they  see  the  fhish.  You  must  no 
doubt  hfive  frctpienily  rcmai ketl,  that  the 
noise  ofihiinder  dot  s  not  reach  the  ear  for 
some  time  !ift<u‘ the  Ughtning ;  and  it  is  by 
this  we  jtie  eiiahled  to  calculate  our  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  thimiler  is  genera¬ 
ted.  If,  for  e.xample,  we  oliserve  that  20 
seconds  intervene  between  the  fliishainl  the 
thunder-clap,  we  may  eoiielmle  that  tlie  seal 
of  the  ihimder  is ‘22,840  feet  distiiiit,  iillow- 
iiig  114‘2  fet't  of  distance  for  every  second  ol 
lime.  This  priuuiry  property  leads  us  to 
inquire  in  what  sound  consists.  Whether 
its  nature  is  similar  to  that  of  smell — that  is, 
whether  sound  issues  from  the  Itody  wliich 
produces  it,  its  smell  is  emitted  Ifom  the 
flower,  by  filling  the  air  with  subtile  exha- 
l.itions,  ciilculated  to  aft’ect  our  sense  of 
smelling.  The  opinion  Wiis  formerly  eiiter- 
laiiied ;  hut  it  is  now  demonstrated,  thiil 
from  a  hell  struck  nothing  jtrocecds  tluit  is 
conveyed  to  our  ctir,  and  that  the  hotly 
which  produces  soiiml  loses  no  part  of  it' 
sulistaiice.  W  hen  we  look  upon  a  hell 
that  is  struck,  or  the  siring  of  an  iiistrmiieiit 
when  touched,  we  penreive  that  lliese  bodies 
are  then  in  a  slate  of  trembling,  or  agitation, 
by  whicli  all  tlieir  (i.irts  are  afl'ected  ;  and 
tliat  all  hollies  susceptible  of  sueii  agitation 
of  their  parts  likewise  produce  soiiinl. 
'riicsH  shttkings  or  vibrations  are  visible  in 
the  string  of  an  instrument  when  it  is  not 
loo  small,  Jt  must  he  oltserved,  that  tlu'se 
vibrations  |)ut  the  ailjaceiit  air  into  a  similar 
vihnition,  which  is  successively  eommuni- 
(•:ited  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  air, 
till  it  come  at  h  ngth  to  strike  our  organ  ol' 
hetiritig.  It  is  the  tiir,  then,  wliich  n;ceives 
these  vibrations,  and  which  transmits  the 
sound  to  our  ear.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  perception  of  sound  is  nothing  else  hut 
the  impression  matle  on  our  ear  Ity  tlie  con- 
eiissioii  of  air,  eommiinicated  to  us 
through  the  wgaii  of  hearing:  and  when 
we  hear  tlie  .sound  of  a  string  touched,  our 
ear  receives  from  the  air  as  many  strokes  as 
the  string  performs  vilirjitions  in  tlie  same 
time.  Tims,  if  the  string  performs  ICO 
vibrations  in  a  second,  the  ear  likewise 
receives  100  strokes  in  the  same  time;  and 
the  perception  of  these  strokes  is  what  we 
cull  sound.  Wlien  the.se  strokes  succeed 
each  other  uniformly,  or  when  their  inter¬ 
vals  are  all  equal,  the  sound  is  regular,  and 
such  as  is  reqiiksite  to  music.  Jlut  when 
the  strokes  succeed  unequally,  or  when 
their  intervals  are  unequal  among  them¬ 
selves,  an  irregular  noise,  incomjiatible  with 
music,  is  the  result.  On  considering  some¬ 


what  more  attentively  the  musical  sounds, 
whose  vihrations  take  place  equally,  I 
remark  first,  that  when  the  vibrations,  as 
well  as  the  strokes  impressed  on  the  ear, 
are  more  or  less  strong,  no  other  difference 
of  sound  results  from  it  hut  that  of  stronger 
or  weaker,  which  produces  the  dislincliua' 
termed  by  musicians,  fwie  et  piano.  But 
there  is  a  difference  much  more  essential- 
when  the  vihrations  are  more  or  less  nipid — ^ 
that  is,  when  more  or  fewer  of  them  are 
performed  in  a  second.  When  one  string 
makes  100  vihrations  in  a  second,  and 
another  string  makes  200  vibrations  in  the 
same  time,  their  soumis  are  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent ;  the  former  is  lower  or  more  flat, 
and  the  other  higher  or  more  sharp.  Siicli 
i.s  the  retil  difference  between  the  flat  and 
sharp  sounds,  on  which  all  music  hinges,  and 
which  teaches  how  to  combine  sounds  dif¬ 
ferent  in  respect  of  flatness  and  sharpness, 
hut  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  harmony.  In  the  flat  suiinils 
there  are  fewer  vihrations  in  the  same  time 
than  in  the  sharp  souniks ;  and  every  key  of 
the  harpsichord  cuiilains  a  certain  and 
determiiiate  numher  of  vibrations  which  are 
completed  in  a  second  Thus  the  note 
marked  by  the  letter  C  makes  nearly  100 
vihrations  in  a  second,  and  the  note  marked 
=  makes  1(500  vihrations  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  A  string  which  vihnites  100  times 
111  a  second  will  give  preci.sely  the  note  C; 
and  if  it  vibrated  only  50  times,  the  note 
would  he  lower  or  more  flat.  But  with 
regard  to  our  ear,  there  are  certain  limits 
lieyoiid  which  sound  is  no  longer  percepti¬ 
ble.  It  would  appear  that  we  are  incapable 
of  determining  either  the  sotind  of  u  stritig 
w  Inch  makes  less  than  30  vihrations  in  a 
.second,  hecaiise  it  is  too  low;  or  that  of  a 
string  which  would  make  more  than  7552 
in  a  second,  hecaiise  such  a  note  would  be 
loo  high. — Eulcr^s  Letltrs. 


Magic. 

iMagic,  originally  signified  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  mqre  sublime  jiarfs  of 
philosophy  ;  hut  as  the  magi  likewi.se  pro¬ 
fessed  astrology,  divination,  and  sorcery, 
the  term  magi  became  odious,  being  used  to 
signify  an  iinlawCiil  diabolical  kind  of 
'cience,  acquired  by  the  assistance  of  the 
ilevil  and  departed  souls. 

Natural  magic  is  only  the  application  of 
natiir.il  philosophy  to  the  production  of 
'iirpiising  hut  yet  natural  effect.®.  The 
common  natural  magic,  found  in  hooks, 
gives  us  merely  some  childish  and  siiper.'ti- 
lioiis  traditions  of  the  sympathies  of  things, 
or  of  their  oceiilt  and  peculiar  properties; 
wliich  are  usually  intermixed  with  many 
trifling  experiments,  admired  rather  for 
their  disguise  than  for  themselves. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LTCEUM. 

What  use  is  made  of  dogs  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kamtsebatba  ? 

In  what  season  of  the  year  are  these  animals 
found  most  useful? 

How  many  dpgs  are  harnessed  into  one 
team  ? 

YVhat  other  animals  are  found  in  Kamtsebatka  ? 

YVliat  eharaeters  and  profes-sions  are  highly 
esteemed  in  that  country  ? 

YVhat  books  would  be  useful  to  read  before 
‘Mothers’  Lyceums?’ 

What  other  methods  besides  reading,  could  be 
adopted  by  Mothers’  Lyceums  for  their  mutual 
'mprovement  ? 

How  many  genera?  divisions  may  be  made  of 
the  laws  of  nature  according  to  Arnolt.’ 

What  operations  of  nature  come  under  the 
division  of  pliy.sics  ? 

YVhat  advantages  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
cooperation  of  schools  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  Boston  YY'esleyan  Lyceum  ? 

How  many  rains  occurred  in  Savannah,  Geo- 
during  the  month  of  May  ? 

From  what  other  place  in  Georgia,  except 
Savannah,  has  a  meteorological  table  been  sent 
to  the  Family  Lyceum  ? 

YY'hat  science  is  a  handmaid  to  chemistry  ? 

YV’hich  resolves  substances  into  their  elements, 
chemistry  or  philosophy  ? 

YY’hat  are  the  different  parts  of  a  pump?  and 
what  the  difference  between  a  suction  pump  and 
a  forcing  pump  ? 

YVhich  will  raise  water  highest  ? 

By  whom  was  a  bequest  made  for  procuring 
lectures  for  common  schools  ? 


